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PERSECUTION 


ERTAIN people tend to make a state 
Ca war, as applied to everyday life, an 

only too ready excuse for carelessness 
or inefficiency ; others use it indiscriminately 
as a weapon against any way of thinking to 
which they are for the time being opposed. 
On the one hand the existence is justified 
of such passing trends as stage nudity— 
about which we have heard far too much— 
and poor and over-expensive food in the 
refectory of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
about which we have heard enough on all 
sides, and which is now showing slight 
signs of improvement. ‘‘ There’s a war on 
—didn’t you know? ”’ is the inevitable reply 
made to anyone who complains. This is 
bad enough. On the other hand, if a man 
wishes to condemn (or extol) any system, 
either which has been long tried and needs 
changing, or which has been changed and 
needs restoring, he merely says: ‘‘ That is 
one of the things, with the object of 
destroying (or preserving) which, we are 
fighting this war.’’ This is far worse. 


Editors of Hospital Journals are popularly 
believed to be naturally opposed to anything 
which is time-honoured or conservative. 
They are usually thought necessarily to be 
strongly socialistic in their views — if not 
actively, certainly ideologically. Be that as 
it may, we are departing from long- 
established custom by daring to criticise 
such a ‘‘ go-ahead ’’ body as the London 
Medical Committee of the National Union 
of Students. 


Since the war started, this society has 
had excellent opportunity to be more than 
usually aggressive. Such an organisation 
as the E.M.S. naturally played right into 
their hands. From the very beginning, 
London medical students became pictured 
in their eyes as a collection of poor fools, 


persecuted by an unsympathetic Govern- 
ment, dictated to, and, like their brothers 
in Czechoslovakia, refused any opportunity 
to express a united opinion. After the first 
shock had worn off, they sent a long list of 
questions to the Ministry of Health, the 
purport of which could be summarised by 
saying, ‘‘ How do medical students stand 
in relation to the threat of air-raids—and to 
medical education in general—in time of 
war?’’ The Ministry, of course, took the 
view that the maintenance of medical 
education was the job of the various 
separate authorities concerned, and that, as 
for air-raids, not even they could be 
expected to know exactly what the German 
plans were in this respect, or for that 
matter how these plans would work out. 

The National Union of Students was 
entirely unsatisfied by this reply—the 
substance of which, indeed, if they had 
considered the matter at all, they might 
have anticipated—and sent the Ministry 
another questionnaire on much the same 
lines as before, but laying special stress on 
the ‘‘ status ’’ of medical students in air- 
raids. No doubt they will learn when the 
time comes that their ‘‘ status ’’ is the last 
thing they will wish to worry about. In 
reply, it was stated that the Medical School 
authorities were responsible for arranging 
to what degree teaching would be 
interrupted by such events, that medical 
students injured in air-raids were in exactly 
the same position with regard to compen- 
sation as the general public, and that, for 
the second time of asking, no one could 
foresee the extent to which their services 
would be required under these circum- 
stances. ‘‘ The arrangements,” they said, 
‘“must be. fluid and capable of being 
adapted to whatever developments in fact 
occur.”’ 
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But even now the National Union of 
Students is not satisfied. An epoch-making 
conference is being called to discuss * all 
ihe burning questions of the day,’’ and take 
decisions ‘‘ as to how medical students, 
collectively and in their schools, can take 
action.”’ The subjects include, once more, 
‘the position and use of medical students 
in air raids,’* ** the financial and educational 
difficulties of students in war-time,’’ ‘* the 
allotment and payment of house jobs,” 
‘the lowering of standards in’ wartime, 
ihat is to say, the production of the despised 
‘war doctor,’ "’ and, lastly, conscription, 
the very sensible details of which, as applied 
to the medical profession, have recently 
been made known. 

This conference is to be held in May in 
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a ‘* Northern University,’’ and the hope is 
put forward by its sponsors that all 
medical schools will send representatives. So 
far, representatives from St, Bartholomew’s 
Hospital have been conspicuous, by their 
absence at meetings of the National Union 
of Students’ London Medical Committee, 
conceivably because the wartime arrange- 
ments in our own hospital are better than 
those in some others, so that we miss these 
reasons for complaint. Perhaps someone 
will travel northwards this month, if he has 
time, and add his voice to the empty 
clamour of the would-be oppressed who 
cannot find enough to do; war provides 
these people with an excellent opportunity 
to make themselves conspicuous by crying 
aloud to the Heavens on worn-out themes. 





Our Canpip CAMERA, 

‘Our Candid Camera,” after many years 
magnificent work for the Journal—for which 
highest praise and gratitude are due is 
leaving the Hospital this month. A successor 
is urgently wanted. 


Society of Apothecaries of London. The 
dates of the May examinations are : 
Surgery : ie Ase tof. 15. U6. 
Medicine and Forensic 

Medicine see wits 20, 22... 23. 


Midwifery... oe es Oi. 22. 23. 24. 


Port RrGis SCHOOL. 

Five £60 scholarships to Port Regis 
Preparatory School are being offered by 
Sir Milsom Rees to sons of medical practi- 
tioners. Candidates must be under 9 years 
of age on June 11th, 1940, the date of the 
examination. Reduced fees are offered to 
prospective candidates who enter the school 
in May. Applications should be made to the 
Headmaster, Port Regis School, Broad- 
stairs, Kent. Arrangements have been made 
to move the school to Blandford, Dorset, in 
case of emergency. 


OUR CANDID CAMERA. 











‘*Psycho-Therapy.”’ 
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JEREMIAD 
By KENNETH WALKER 


Hike saying that ‘‘a nation gets the 
T ruler it deserves *’ is easily explained 

by the fact that a ruler does not really 
rule. He is merely a symbol, the outward 
expression of the nation’s inner ideal. Even 
such an autocrat as Napoleon was merely 
the external manifestation of a new disrup- 
tive force let loose in Europe, the ideals 
embodied in the French Revolution. Ideals 
and movements make history, not individual 
men decked out with the trappings of power. 
These are but the flies on the axle of the 
chariot wheel, born along by incontrollable 
forces, and marvelling at the dust they are 
raising. 

To change the metaphor, Hitler, Stalin, 
and Mussolini are the clinical signs of a viru- 
lent fever consuming one-half of [Europe ; 
Chamberlain and Daladier those of a defi- 
ciency disease that has troubled the other 
half. Much has already been written of the 
fever that rages in the blood of the Toltali- 
tarian nations, of the inane worship of the 
ant-hill, and of the ‘S bludgeoning of the 
people by the people for the people,’’ and 
the pathology of this disease is well known. 
The diagnosis is clear, although, as is gene- 
rally the case in medicine, the treatment a 
matter of considerable difficulty. But what 
of their democratic neighbours, the afebrile 
ones, the seekers after appeasement and the 
neutrals, who have meant so well and yet 
could only frame their aims in terms of 
negation? With what malady have they 
been afflicted? At the risk of being thought 
tedious—and to be too serious is not gene- 
rally considered to be in good taste—let us 
attempt to reach a diagnosis. For this we 
must plunge for a moment into past history. 


Towards the close of the last century 
religion and all philosophies of living died, 
and we embraced what C. E. M. Joad has 
termed the ** stomach-and-pocket ’’ view of 
life. The few who were not satisfied with 
this creed took refuge in the search for 
Truth as represented by Science, or else— 
because religion had been discredited—in 
the gospel of Freud and his disciples. The 
psycho-analyst had conclusively proved that 
the search for God was an illusion based on 
a sub-conscious desire for the father figure, 
so that nobody with any sense was going to 
chase a mirage. 


Ethics had at the same time been 
destroyed. The suppression of impulse, and 


the thwarting of desire was not only 
inadvisable but actually injurious. ‘The 
Libido ’’ if damned back became a stag- 
nant marsh that poisoned with its obnoxious 
odours and humours that which it was 
necessary to cherish above all else, the 
Personality. Theretore let the libido flow. 
And it flowed in self-expression, in stunts 
and ** isms,”’’ in cranky schools, in farmyard 
love, and in forms of Art that filled with 
dismay the respectable breasts of the Royal 
Academicians. Many of the seekers after 
Truth found the new road to it so difficult 
that they hastily beat a retreat and rejoined 
the ‘* stomach - and - pocket ’’ majority. 
Others of a more determined nature took 
refuge in Communism, the one living belief 
that seemed capable of filling the vacuum 
that religion had left behind it. At the 
Universities the inspired writings of Marx 
were read with religious fervour, and ardent 
young men and women looked towards 
Moscow as Musselmen look towards Mecca. 
But alas ! clouds were gathering around the 
holy city, and clouds of an earthly origin, 
explosions and shootings, and liquidations 
of the faithful. However well the great 
Russian experiment had started, like many 
other human experiments it was not  pro- 
ceeding along the anticipated lines. Lenin 
died in time, but Stalin disastrously sur- 
vived. The communism that had once 
appeared as a revelation rapidly became a 
convention, and as such was no_ longer 
capable of filling the vacuum left behind by 
the disappearance of religion. Yet another 
illusion had been dispelled. 


oe 


There consequently grew up a_ post-war 
generation that not only possessed no reli- 
gious or political belief, but no relief of any 
kind. Professor Joad in his recently published 
book, ** Philosophy for our Times,’’ com- 
ments on this as follows: ‘* To say that as 
a result Life has for it no point, and the 
universe no purpose would be true, but it 
would not be the most important truth. 
More important is the fact that to the 
present generation it is a matter of no in- 
terest whether life has a point, the universe 
a purpose or not. It does not care, and 
therefore does not enquire..’?  ‘* High- 
browism ’’ has given place to ‘* low-brow- 
ism,’’ and if anyone has a secret passion for 
poetry or philosophy he takes care only to 
indulge it in private. Can we be surprised, 
therefore, that we find it difficult to formu- 
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late our war aims when we have long given 
up .trying to formulate our personal aims? 
Small wonder that with a stomach-and- 
pocket attitude to life we chose as our 
leaders decent, honest business men who 
would never lead us wittingly into dangers 

Then came the war, to shake us out of 
our complacency with a _ stomach - and - 
pocket view of life. 

War is the great destroyer, but it may 
also prove the great awakener. We have 
mastered the air, swum under the sea, har- 
nessed to our needs the forces of the earth 
and heaven, only to find that we have no 
values or philosophy, and have never learnt 
how to walk the earth! The very powers 
that we have gained, as is so tediously being 
dinned into us, now threaten to destroy us. 

This, then, is the deficiency sickness from 
which the afebrile half of Europe has been 
suffering, an absence of values, a kind of 
vitamine starvation. The remedy is avail- 
able even although the vehicle by which it is 
administered may vary with the individual. 
It may even be argued that a wrong set of 
values is better than no values at all, and 
that the idiotic worship of the ant-hill and 
the deification of the State is preferable to 
the worship of nothing. In any case let us 
contrive to find some aim in addition to that 
of curing our stricken neighbour’s fever. 

There was a time when it was possible 
to look upon the solid objects that occupy 


space as the standard and stock type of 
reality, and such apparently abstract enti- 
ties as arithmetical formule, beauty and the 
thoughts that come to us through religion 
and philosophy as mere figments of the 
mind, devoid of all reality. Such times have 
passed. Matter, the great reality of the 
Victorian age, has dissolved into an infinite 
attenuation, a wave of probability undulat- 
ing into nothingness, and physicists, willy- 
nilly, are becoming idealists, followers of 
Bishop Berkeley. Our conception of reality 
has changed, and it may well be that the 
promptings of the moral, emotional, and 
wsthetic sides of our nature possess more 
reality than the tables and chairs around us. 
At any rate they are the things with which 
we have the most direct contact. ‘‘ Mind,”’ 
writes Sir Arthur Eddington, ‘‘ is the first 
and most direct thing in our experience and 
all else is remote inference.’’ We create the 
universe in our minds, and when we go out 
into its uttermost parts to discover it we™ 
find only what we have put there. 


Yet it is the inner world of the mind that 
we have consistently neglected, convinced 
that the discoveries of the Edisons and 
Marconis of the world were of greater value 
to us than the discoveries of the philoso- 
phers, the poets and the mighty geniuses of 
religion. If the war teaches us that we 
cannot subsist on bread alone it will have 
served some purpose. 





A RARE COMPLICATION OF GERMAN MEASLES 
By R. D. S. JACK, M.B., B.Chir. 


NCEPHALITIS is seen occasionally 

following such virus infections as 

measles, varicella and herpes, but the 
literature records very few cases complicat- 
ing German Measles. In such circumstances 
encephalitis in a case of Rubella throws 
some doubt on the original diagnosis. 


T. H., a boy-of 163, was admitted to 
St. Bartholomew’s on February 20th. A 
week previously he had been diagnosed on 
clinical evidence by his doctor as a case of 
Rubella. He had made a good recovery 
and until the day before had been feeling 
well. During the morning, however, he 
complained of extreme lassitude, and in the 
afternoon of headache, which was not con- 
sidered severe. There had been no vomit- 
ing. That night he had slept profoundly 
and had had to be aroused by his mother 


at 2 p.m. on the day of admission. Shortly 
after, he had what appeared to be a typical 
epileptiform fit, had bitten his tongue, and 
Was incontinent of urine. During the after- 
noon he became increasingly drowsy, and 
had two more convulsive seizures. 

On admission the patient was lying on his 
side, with his knees drawn up and his head 
bent slightly forward — photophobia was 
present. He could be aroused only with 
difficulty. The rhythm of his breathing was 
regular. T. 979 F. P.”8. Reil8e Neck 
rigidity and a_ positive Kernig’s were 
elicited. There were no posterior cervical 
glands palpable. Cranial nerves appeared 
normal; fundi and discs were normal. 

His reflexes in both upper and lower limbs 
were present and not exaggerated, plantar 
response was flexor; and he showed a 
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degree of hypersensibility to any skin stimu- 
lation, and a tdche cérébrale. Abdominal 
reflexes were all absent. 

Later, while sterilising the skin prior to 


lumbar puncture, a typical epileptiform fit ' 


was precipitated. 

Laboratory investigations showed a 
normal urine, and a white blood count of 
12,000; a differential count gave normal 
proportions of each variety of leucocytes. 

C.S.F.—pressure 300 mm. (taken just 
after fit)—was a clear colourless fluid with- 
out coagulum. 

Total cells, 12 lymphocytes. 

Total protein, 65 mgms. per 100 cc. 

Globulin, slight increase. 

Chloride, 700 mgms. per 100 cc. 

Reducing substance normal in quantity. 

The boy had no further fits, and made an 
uninterrupted recovery. He was discharged 
twelve days later. 

Of other cases described, symptoms of 
meningeal irritation—headache and stiffness 


—occur in the majority of two main groups. 
Those in which cerebral symptoms predomi- 
nate, as in this example, and a_ smaller 
group with spinal involvement. 

Merritt and Korsakoff describe four cases 
of their own and quote seven others in which 
the onset of symptoms lay between two and 
six days after the first appearance of the 
rash. The temperature was usually normal, 
but 103°—105° is recorded. Symptoms in 
their series included convulsions and uncon- 
ciousness in seven out of the eleven, while 
diplopia, nystagmus, hemiplegia and para- 
plegia, urinary retention and absent reflexes 
also occur. 

Sevestre reports a case of Rubella in 
which there was delirium on the appearance 
of the rash. 

C.S.F. in cases described have a normal 
pressure. Cells 10-200, protein 60, normal 
chJoride and reducing substance. Colloidal 
gold curve is either normal or luetic in type. 

Complete recovery is the rule. 








THE PARISH REGISTER OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE 


LESS IN ELIZABETHAN TIMES 
By WILFRED SHAW 


ENTRIES OF OTHER PEOPLE ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE HOSPITAL 


HE Matrons and Sisters, Stewards, 

Hospitalers and Vicars were usually 

buried within the Hospital. I have 
included other important people who were 
associated with the Hospital in the following 
list :— 

1565 The tenth of September Mr. Harie Atkin- 
son, Priest, sometime Vicar of this Parish, 
was buryed. 

1573 The twentieth day of August, Robert Howell, 
steward of the Hospital was buryed. 

. The fifteenth of Januarie, John Caringeton, 
steward unto the house of Little St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, was buryed. 

1574 The twentieth seventh of November, John 
Bellamy, the sonne of John Bellamy, 
Vicar, was buryed. 

In 1574 Syrian Borman of this Parish was 
married to Elizabeth Hudson of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark, and in 1580 
Leonard Shull, of the Parish of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, was married to Margery Martin 
of this Parish. 

1580 The ffourteenth of June, Richard Balamye 
of Stratford upon Avon, in the County of 
Warwick, was buryed. 

John Bellamy was the Vicar of the Parish 
in this year, and it may be that Richard 
Balamye was a relation of his. 

1583 The twenty sixth of Januarie was baptised 


Sara Kington, the daughter of John 
Kingeton, Hospitler. 

1583 The twenty third of May, Agnes Kingeton, 
daughter of John Kingeton, was buryed. 

1584 The seventeenth of June was buryed Ellinr 
Smith, the Matron of this Hospital. 

1592 The second of September Hughe Cooke, 
Steward of the Hospital, was buryed. 

1593 The thirteenth of March, ffrancis Hollgruve, 
the Hospitler .of this Hospital, was 
buryed. 

The twenty sixth of August Elline Jenninge, 
widow and Matron of the Hospital, was 
buryed. 

The same day (10th September) was buryed 
Aline Hobbins, servant to Mr. Hall, Vicar. 

1594 The ffifteenth of December Johane Hall, the 
cook of this Hospital, was buryed. 

The records show that the cooks and 
porters were buried within the Hospital, but 
I have not included their entries in this list. 
1595 The twenty first May, Anne, the wife of 

Mr. William Peryam, Knight, Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exheger (Exchequer) was 
buryed. 

The third of October, Richard Hayward, 
steward of this Hospital, was buryed. 

1599 The seventeenth of June, Elsabeth, the 
daughter of Samuel Hill, Hospitler, was 
baptised. 

1601 The twenty fifth of May, Mary, the wife of 
William Hall, Vickar of Little St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, was buryed. 

1603 The twenty first of April, Sisely, the 
daughter of Samuel Hill, Hospitler, was 
baptised. 
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1608 The seventh of April, buryed, Elizabeth, the 
wife of Samuel Hill, Hospitler. 

1611 The twelfth of June, was buryed Ladye 
Anne, wife to the Right Worshipful Sir 
Thomas Bodley, Knight. 

1611 The twenty eighth of Januarie, the Right 
worshipful Sir Tho: Bodly, Knight, died, 
was buryed in March following at Oxford. 

1613. The twenty third of November, Anne, the 
daughter of Sir Raphe Winwood, Knight, 
was buryed. 

The Parish must have been popular and 
almost fashionable at about this time, for 
several titled people are mentioned in the 
Register. Sir Edmund Tholmolthorpe was 
buried in 1613. The son of Sir Thomas 
Dutton was baptised in 1614, and Jane, the 
widow of Sir Edmund Tholmolthorpe mar- 
ried Sir Edward Paton in 1614. In 1616 
Sir Thomas Parkeringe married Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Sir John Morly. In 1617 
Sir Raphe ‘*‘ Wynward ”’ was buried. In 
the same year, Mary, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hamond, was married. In 1618, 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Lady ‘‘ Wyn- 
ward,’’ was buried, and in November of 
that year Dame Elizabeth Kyrton, the wife 
of Sir James Kyrton, was buried at St. 
Botolphe, Aldersgate. In 1619 Sir George 
Cornwallis was married to Dorothy, late 
wife of John Joyen, late Bishop of Norwich. 


1621 fifth of June, Luisa, the daughter of David 
Tontevill, Vicar, by Margerie, his wife, 
was baptised. 

The fifth of ffebruarie, Samuel Hill, the 
Hospitler of this Hospital, was buryed. 
The twenty third of March, William Griffin, 
Parish Clerk of this Parish, was buryed. 

1622 The nineteenth of October, Peter, the sonne 
of David Tontevill, Vickar of this Parish, 
was buryed. 

1623. The twenty seventh of May, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cowleson, of this Parish and Matron of 
Little St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (was 
buried). 

1624 The twenty sixth of May, Walter, the sonne 
of Mr. Tonteville, of this Parish, Vickar, 
by Margery, his wife, was baptised. 

ffourth of June, Walter, the sonne of Mr. 
Tonteville, of this parish, Vickar, was 
buryed. 

1627 The twenty seventh of October, Margery, the 
wife of Mr. Daniel Tontevill, preacher of 
God’s holy worde, was buryed. 

1630 The fifteenth of October, Thomas Langly, 
Hospitaler of Little St. Bartholomew’s, 
was buryed. 

1634 The twelfth of May, Martin Lewellen, Gent. 
steward of the Hospital of Little St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, West Smithfield, was_buryed. 


Martin Lewellen produced a vast number 
of children, whose baptisms and deaths are 
recorded in the Parish Register—so many, 
indeed, that they have not been included in 
these notes. One of the boys was Martin 
Llewellen, who subsequently became a 
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Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 

and wrote a long prefatory poem to the 

English translation of Harvey’s ‘‘ De Gene- 

ratione Animalium ’’ (Norman Moore). 

1634 The nineteeenth of February Thomas Ches- 
ter, Gent., out of Mr. Pretty, his house, 
steward of the Hospital, was buryed. 

1635 The ffilth of November, Anne, the daughter 
of Robert Pretty, steward of the Hospital, 
by Anne his wife, was baptised. 

Thirtieth of January, Matthew, the wife of 
Tho: Langley, deceased, sometime Hospit- 
ler, was buryed. 

This list requires some comment. The 
early entries are of importance. 

Harie Atkinson is not mentioned in the 
list of Vicars of the Parish given by Sir 
Norman Moore. Similarly, the stewards 
Robert Howard and John Caringeton are 
not mentioned by Sir Norman Moore. 

It is interesting to notice that the offices 
of Vicar and Hospitaler were quite separate 
in the early days. John Kingston was the 
first Hospitaler appointed by the Hospital. 
ffrancis Hollgrave, Samuell Hill and Thomas 
Langley are all mentioned in the Register. 
Sir Norman Moore does not mention 
Thomas Langley. 


Sir Ralph Winwood lived within the Hos- 
pital in a house on the site which is now 
occupied by the East Wing of the new 
Medical Block. The house was previously 
occupied by Sir Thomas Bodley. Sir 
Thomas Bodley was, of course, the founder 
of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. After 
Bodley’s death the house was leased by Sir 
Ralph Winwood, who had married Bodley’s 
step-daughter. Sir Ralph Winwood was 
Secretary of State and his daughter married 
Edwards, afterwards second Lord Monta- 
gue. The Winwoods afterwards became 
related by marriage to the Harvey family. 

I have already pointed out that Thomas 
Harvey was probably acquainted with Sir 
Thomas Bodley, and perhaps Sir Ralph 
Winwood as well, and it may be that Wm. 
Harvey was encouraged to apply for the 
vacancy of physician to the staff through 
the activities of Thomas Harvey. 

Sir Ralph Winwood is the ‘‘ Sir Raphe 
Wynward ”’ who was buried in 1617. 


InIGO JONES 
It is not generally known that the illus- 
trious Inigo Jones was baptised in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s the Less. The Parish Register 
gives some interesting information of the 
Inigo Jones family. 
1570 The sixth day of August Milizent Jones, 


the daughter of Enego Jones, was 
christened. 
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1572 The seventeenth day of May, Mylesent Jones, 
the daughter of Enigo Jones, Cloth 
Worker, was buried. 

This entry refers, presumably, to the child 

who was baptised in 1570. 

1573 Enego Jones, the sonne of Enego Jones, was 
christened the sixteenth day of July. 

1575 ‘The sixth of September Philipp Jhones, the 
sonne of Ennigo Johnes, was christened. 

The ffourteenth of October, Philipp Johnes, 
the sonne of Enygoe Johnes, was buryed. 


1576 The third day of ffebruary ——- Johnes was 
christened, being the daughter of Enygo 
Johnes. 


The twenty sixth day of March Anne Jones, 
the mother of Enigo Jones, was buryed. 
1577 The twelfth of July Jhones, the daugh- 
ter of Enygo Johnes, was buryed. 
1578 ‘The seventh of September, Anne Johnes, the 
daughter of Enygo Johnes, was christened. 





There are no other entries of the Inigo 
Jones family, and it is to be presumed that 
Inigo’s father and mother left the Parish 
soon after 1578. The Parish record shows 
that a large number of Welsh people were 
living in the Parish at this time, and most 
of them, like Inigo Jones the elder, were 
clothworkers, or tailors and = merchant 
tailors, They probably formed a_ small 
colony in the Parish. The Welsh names are 
interesting ; here are some examples :— 

John Evans, Henry Williams, John Grif- 
fiths, Griffith Jones, Griffith Lewis, Evan 
Griffin, John Davies, Walter Morgan, while 
the steward, Martin Llewellen, had a Welsh 
name. 

Inigo Jones, the elder, is believed to have 
been a Catholic. Little is known of his up- 
bringing, although there is some evidence 
that he came from Conway in North Wales. 


Inigo Jones should be regarded as one of 
the most distinguished men born in the 
Parish of Little St. Bartholomew. To me 
he is particularly interesting because at one 
time he was a close friend of Ben Jonson 
and collaborated with Ben in producing 
masques for the Courts of King James I 
and King Charles I. They combined to- 
gether to write ‘‘ Pan’s Anniversary,”’ 
‘** Love’s Triumph through Callipolis,’’? and 
‘** Chloridia.’” In the masque, ‘‘ Pleasure 
Reconciled to Virtue,’’ there is a most 
amusing scene called ‘‘ For the Honour of 
Wales,’’ written by Ben Jonson himself, 
which shows a very good knowledge of the 
Welsh countryside with its mention of Pen- 
maenmawr and Cader Idris. But Ben 
quarrelled with Inigo Jones and wrote some 
gorgeous pieces of invective against him. 
They are a joy to read. The three pieces are 
now called the Expostulation, the Epigram 
and the Corollary. Thomas Nashe has 
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always been a favourite of mine, and I love 
his ‘* Have with you to Saffron Walden ”’ 
as the classical piece of invective in the 
English tongue. But Ben in verse is the 
equal if not the superior of Nashe. The 
Iixpostulation starts as follows :— 

Master Surveyor, you that first began 

From thirty pounds in pinkins to the man 

You are; from them leapt forth an architect, 

Able to talk of Euclid and correct 

Both him and Archimede. 

In Drummond’s notes, Ben says of Inigo 
Jones : ‘‘ He said to Prince Charles of Inigo 
lones, that when he wanted words to 
express the greatest Villaine in ye world he 
would call him ane Inigo.”’ 

Ben Johnson always makes me discursive, 
for which I apologise in advance. His per- 
sonality undoubtedly dominated his contem- 
porary poets and playwrights, and, as I have 
hinted already, | believe that it was this, 
more than anything, which explains Shake- 
speare’s neurasthenia and his sense of in- 
feriority. Ben killed Gabriell Spenser in a 
duel, and Henslowe out of spite refers to 
Ben as a bricklayer in consequence, but then 
both Ben and Gabriell owed him money. 
Ben told Drummond that he took optima 
spolia from an antagonist in the sight of 
both armies during the Flemish Wars. He 
describes his wife as a ‘‘ shrew, but 
honest,’’ a remark which has achieved im- 
mortality. He loved canary wine as did the 
great Gibbon years afterwards. He walked 
to Edinburgh and back and in Scotland saw 
Drummond. He told Drummond that ‘‘ he 
heth consumed a whole night in lying look- 
ing to his great toe, about which he hath 
seen tartars and turks Romans and Cartha- 
ginians feight in his imagination,’’ which 
sound to me like delirium tremens. To 
Drummond he relates: ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth 
never saw herself after she became old in a 
true glass. they painted her and sometimes 
would vermilion her nose. that she had a 
membrana on her which made her uncapable 
of man, though for her delight she tried 
many, at the coming over of Monsier ther 
was a French Chirurgion who took in hand 
to cut it, vett fear stayed her and his death.”’ 
I suppose that Queen Elizabeth had hymen 
rigidus. But for the membrana, English 
history might have been different. 

The greatness of Inigo Jones is mainly 
traditional, for litthe now remains of his 
architecture except Whitehall Court and the 
Queen’s House at Greenwich. He made 
magnificent additions to old St. Paul’s and 
was responsible for the plans for Lincoln’s 
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Inn Fields and for much of old Covent 
Garden. His designs of scenery and cos- 
tumes for the masques have been, in some 
part, preserved, and a large number of his 
original drawings remain. The drawings 
are particularly to be admired. 


Inigo made at least two journeys to Italy 
and he also travelled to Denmark. He 
became surveyor to the King. To Inigo 
Jones more than anyone else should be 
attributed the elimination of the bastard 
Gothic from English architecture, and by 
introducing the classical style from Italy he 
paved the way for the great Wren and our 
own Gibb. 


There is some reason to believe that Ben 
Jonson was by no means alone in his antago- 
nism towards Inigo Jones. Inigo was treated 
very roughly by the Roundheads, and he 
was probably very unpopular with the poor 
people of London. Inigo was asked to give 
an opinion on Stonehenge and reported that 
it was built by the Romans. It is difficult 
to believe that this was an honest opinion 
and the report is very puzzling. 


Joun Lyty 

I did not know that John Lyly was con- 
nected with the Parish until I examined the 
Register. The poem— 

‘*Cupid and my Campaspe play’d 
At cards for kisses; Cupid paid.”’ 
is number 72 in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 

Lyly’s style greatly influenced Shake- 
speare, and Lyly’s best works were produced 
when Shakespeare was a young man in 
London. The Parish Register contains the 
following entries :— 

1594 The seventh of December, Isabell, the 
daughter of Emanuell Lillye was baptised. 
The ninth of Januarie, Isabell, the daughter 

of Emanuell Lillye, was buryed. 

Presumably Emanuell Lillye was a rela- 
tion of John Lyly, resident in the Parish. 
1596 The tenth of September, John, the sonne of 

John Lillye, Gent. was christened. 
1600 The third of July, John, the sonne of John 
Lillye, Gen. was baptised. 

Presumably the other son John was buried 
between 1596 and 1600, but there is no entry 
of this in the Parish Register. 

1603 The twenty first May, ffrancis, the daughter 
of John Lillye, Gen. was baptised. 

1604 The seventeenth of Januarie, Thomas, the 
sonne of John Lillye, Gen. was baptised. 

1605 The eighth of May, Elizabeth, the daughter 
of John Lilly, was buryed. 

1606 The thirtieth of November was buryed John 
Lyllie, Gent. 

1608 The twenty sixth of July was married Robert 
Langley, Gen. to Anne Lilly, gentlewoman. 
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1617 The seventeenth of ffebruarie William 
Brawne of Stamfford, Gent., and ffrancis 
Lyllye off this Parish, daughter to John 
Lylly, decessed, were married. 

John Lyly was therefore buried in the 
churchyard within the Hospital. If his 
grave has not been disturbed, his bones 
probably lie under the road between the 
Church and the Clerk’s Office. When the 
Sassoon X-ray Therapeutic Department was 
being built, part of the churchyard was un- 
covered during the excavations, and I 
remember watching a student, who shall be 
nameless, digging bones from the soil with 
his penknife. We all hope, I am sure, that 
the remains of John Lyly still lie within the 
Hospital. 

The spelling and pronunciation of Lyly’s 
name have always presented difficulties, as 
the Parish entries show clearly. Ben Jonson 
refers to Lyly in his poem ‘‘ To the Memory 
of my beloved, The Author Mr. William 
Shakespeare,’’ as follows :— 

For, if I thought my judgement were of yeeres, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peeres, 

And tell, how farre thou didst our Lily out- 
shine, 

Or sporting Kid, or Marlowes mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latine, and lesse 
Greeke, 

From thence to honour thee, I would not seeke 

For names ; 

This reference seems to suggest that Ben 
Jonson pronounced the name more like the 
modern Lisle. 


The daughter ffrancis seems to have been 
married at the early age of 14, and it is 
interesting that Lyly’s family was. still 
living in the Parish so long after Lyly’s 
death. 


Although Lyly was not one of the greatest 
of Elizabethan writers, he showed much 
originality. At the present day his euphu- 
ism and his allegory are not in accordance 
with modern tastes. Personally, I have 
difficulty in reading Lyly, and he is not one 
of my favourites amongst the Elizabethans. 
At the time he was living in the Parish, he 
had some association with the boys of St. 
Paul’s choir. 


JosHua SYLVESTER 





Joshua Sylvester’s sonnet 
‘* Were I as base as is the lowly plain ”’ 

is number 34 in the Golden Treasury, and is 
perhaps one of the finest sonnets in our 
language. Apart from this one sonnet 
Sylvester has made no lasting contribution 
to English literature. Here is Drummond’s 
note of Ben Jonson’s opinion of Sylvester : 
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‘** That Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas was 
not well done, and that he wrote his Verses befor 
it err he understood to conferr.”’ 

1590 The 13th March Edward Gaselye was mar- 
ried unto Elsabeth Silvester. 

1612. The twenty sixth of July, Ursula, the daugh- 
ter of Joshua Sylvester, was baptised. 

1614 ‘The ffourth of ffebruarye a still-borne sonne 
of Joshua Silvester was buryed. 

1625 The same day (2nd September) Bonaventure 
Silvester, daughter of Mary Silvester, wid- 
dowe out of Proctor’s House, was buryed. 

The entries show that Joshua Sylvester 
lived within the Parish, although he himself 
was not buried within the Hospital. The 
entry of 1590 may possibly have been that 
of the marriage of Sylvester’s sister. 


I first read Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
at the age of 15, and I remember how I was 
enthralled by the beauty of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. At the time Sylvester’s sonnet 
seemed to me to be the equal of Shake- 
speare’s best. I do not hold that view now, 
for I appreciate that Sylvester was more 
superficial, but I still regard his sonnet as 
one of the first half-dozen in the English 
language. 


Joun UNDERWOOD 


John Underwood was a fellow-actor of 
Shakespeare, and he is included amongst the 
actors mentioned in the First Folio. He was 
rather later than Shakespeare, and did not 
join the King’s Company until after 1605, 
and is first mentioned in the actor list of 
the ‘‘Alchemist ’’ in 1610. In his will he 
describes himself as of the Parish of St. 
Bartholomew the Less. He left five children. 


1610 The twenty seventh of December was bap- 
tised John, the sonne of John Underwood, 
Gent. 
His will was made in October, 1624, but 
there is no record of his burial in the Parish 
Register. 


Joun Witson 


Jack Wilson is mentioned by name in the 
First Folio of 1623. In the play ‘‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing,’’ in the second Act, 
instead of ‘‘ Enter Balthaser with music ”’ 
of the Quarto Edition is the instruction 
** Enter Jacke Wilson,’’ who therefore sang 
the song ‘‘ Sigh No More.”’ 


Chambers states that Jack Wilson was 
baptised at St. Bartholomew’s the Less in 
April, 1585, but I have been unable to trace 
such an entry. He lived in the Parish of 
St. Bartholomew’s the Less and the Register 
contains the following entries :— 






1623. The twenty third of May, Elizabeth, the 
daughter of John Willson by Joan, his 
wife, was baptised. 

1624 The twenty ffourth of June, Annabella, the 
daughter of John Willson, by Joan, his 
wife, was baptised. 

The seventeenth of July, Johan, the wife of 
John Willson, of this Parish, musician, 
was buryed. 
I have been unable to trace any other 
references to John Wilson’s family. He is 
believed to have been alive in 1641. 


RoBERT WILSON 

There is a mysterious Robert Wilson of 
Elizabethan times, who was a_ well-known 
actor, and who was mentioned by Meres 
and praised for his ‘‘ wittie extemporall 
verse.”’ 

There has been great difficulty in deciding 
whether there were not two Robert Wilsons, 
one a player, who was buried in 1600, while 
the second Robert Wilson, the playwright, 
was perhaps another man, who may be the 
Robert Wilson whose burial is recorded 
below. 

1610 The twenty first of October, buryed Robart 
Willson. 

The problem seems insoluble, and there is 
little evidence to associate the Robart Will- 
son mentioned in the Register with the 
Elizabethan playwright of that name, 


WILLIAM Kemp 
1605 The eleventh of ffebruarie William Kempe 
was married unto Anne Haward. 

William Kemp was famous in Shake- 
speare’s time as a comedian and as a dancer 
of jigs. He was responsible for the famous 
Morris dance from London to Norwich in 
1600. It is possible that this marriage entry 
is of William Kempe, the actor, although 
there is indirect evidence that he died at 
about this time. 


This entry was noted by Collier. No 
other reference to William Kempe’s mar- 
riage has been found in any other Parish 
Register in London. 


In conclusion, I want to say how much 
I have been helped by the late Sir Norman 
Moore’s History of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. This magnificent compilation has 
fallen into disrepute during recent years, and 
senior members of our staff have shown a 
tendency to hint of inaccuracies. If I were 
asked for my opinion—which I admit is 
unlikely—of the important contributions 
from our Hospital during the last century, 
I should place Paget first and Norman 
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Moore’s History second. The History was 
written in the time of Sir Sidney Lee’s 


ys” 


‘* Shakespeare ’’ and conforms to Sidney 
Lee’s style. Modern historical research is 
much more exacting, and just as Sidney Lee 
is now subject to adverse criticism so 
Norman Moore has suffered from textual 
criticism. There are limits to human accom- 
plishments, and if Norman Moore is to be 
criticised, it is because he undertook more 
than is humanly possible. His History is 
of supreme importance. It matters little 
historically that minor emendations are 
necessary. The History will ever be the 
corner-stone upon which further historical 
research will be based. Much of what I 
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have included as comment in these notes 
is due to Norman Moore. Without his 
History I should have spent many hours 
amongst the Hosiptal Journals. It is true 
that I have found inaccuracies, but these are 
trivial. 

Lastly, I want to emphasise that these 
notes are incomplete. The Register must 
at some time be published in extenso. For 
example, there is a family Delano connected 
with the Parish, and the name is that of the 
second Christian name of the American 
President. The Register demands a much 
more detailed study than I have given to it, 
but my limitations in this direction are 
obvious—perhaps to me more than anyone. 





BALLET 
“THE DANCE GOES ON" 


Characters: 


Graafian Follicle .......... 
Corpus: Luteum, ..c..6000-2. 


Progesterone 
Oestrone 


pgdassaowsemenices A young girl 
cease eeeiecsese Her stepsister 


Lovers of Corpus Luteum 


Nervous Control of Pituitary ......... A Controversy 


Chorus of Chromosomes. 


Costumes of mesodermal origin. 


HE lighting is dim throughout the 
T scenes and the audience is asked to 

refrain from smoking during the per- 
formance as it may inhibit its rhythm, 

The general atmosphere is one of sup- 
pressed excitement and mystery. The 
characters resemble the personification of 
ideas rather than the embodiment of living 
people. 

The scenery is weird, fantastic and 
slightly futuristic in its suggestion of a 
nether world. The theme of the ballet is 
in the nature of a controversy. 

The ballet opens with the symbolic dance 
of the chromosome chorus. They are 
curious little Puck-like creatures wearing 
purple gowns emblazoned with mystic 
mitotic figures, and they have white silk 
cords round their waists. 

The curtain goes up to the accompani- 
ment of ‘‘ Siegfried’s Journey down the 
Rhine,’’ and after a few minutes when the 
music has reached a crescendo Oéestrone 
rushes madly on to the stage followed by 
volumes of smoke. He is dressed rather 
untidily in blue and his hair is ruffled. 
Occasionally when there is a lull in the music 
the far-off sound of a soda syphon in action 
is heard. 


He rushes about in a series of bounds 
and then glances nervously around him. 
Graafian Follicle pirouettes gracefully on 
and the music gives way to Chopin’s 
‘* Nocturne.’’ She is dressed in a flowing 
gown of white tulle and wears a virginal 
wreath of white roses on her brow. Oestrone 
gazes at her sadly. She reminds him of the 
lover who has pleased him so well but is 
now beginning to tire of him. She trips 
round the stage in a dreamy fashion, to his 
admiration. 

The orchestra starts to play ‘‘ The Dance 
of the Sugar Plum Fairy,’’ and after the 
opening bars Nervous Control of Pituitary 
comes on, reminiscent of the mist rising on 
the marshes by the sea in the evening. He 
has a dreamy and whimsical air about him 
and throughout the action of the ballet is 
on and off the stage intermittently. He is 
vaguely dressed in loose-fitting and fanciful 
clothes. He disappears after an elfin-like 
dance recalling some forgotten — sprite. 
Graafian Follicle soon follows him myste- 
riously reminded of something by the sound 
of distant chimes. Oestrone dances round 
the stage in an excited manner. 

Corpus Luteum comes on in a firm man- 
ner. She is smartly dressed in black sequin 
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and she has a firm and collected air about 
her. Anyone with a cynical turn of mind 
might say that she reminded them of a rich 
and rather superior lady of easy virtue. 
Oestrone comes dancing up to her ready to 
take her in his arms, but she snaps her 
fingers at him. He is no longer of any use 
to her. She summons her new lover, 
Progesterone, who arrives to the accompani- 
ment of the storm music from ‘‘ William 
Tell ’? amidst a flash of lightning. He is 
dressed in sky-blue pyjamas with black 
edgings and a_ black silk dressing-gown. 
Progesterone whips a favour from the 
quivering hand of Oestrone, who lies 
prostrate and dying on the floor, and with 
a magnificent gesture throws himself at 
the feet of Corpus Luteum with protesta- 
tions and promises to love her and guard 
the welfare of her stepsister, the gentle 
Graafian Follicle. Oestrone drags himself 
away to the music of ‘‘ The Dead March 
from Saul.”’ 

Corpus Luteum and Progesterone do a 
passionate pas de deux. Nervous Control 
of Pituitary whisks in and stands gazing 
quizzically at the scene. He hops to and 
fro and then disappears. 


Suddenly there is a flash of lightning and 
the rumble of distant thunder; the stage 
darkens and only a spotlight remains play- 
ing on the wondering forms of Corpus 
Luteum and Progesterone, who crouch to- 
gether in one corner. 


Then from the back of the stage, in an 
all-pervading glow of light, there arises the 
vast and powerful form of a great white- 
haired and genial giant, a heavenly cloak 
of azure blue clothing his mighty frame, his 
hands outstretched in benediction. Above 
his head, crowning glory of all, we see, as 
our eyes become accustomed to the strange 
light, a blue fluorescent ring symbolic of 
something more powerful, more mysterious, 
than any electrical manifestation as_ it 
grows in intensity to form a halo over his 
head. Inevitably we are reminded of the 
great Placenteric Omnipotence. 


The curtain goes down to the accompani- 
ment of the ‘‘ Spinning Song ”’ sung by the 
heavenly chorus of chromosomes. 


A. W.G. G. 
J. R.N. 








THE BABY WHO TALKED 
A Fantasy of the Children’s Department 


T was nearly the end of a very trying day 
I in the Children’s Department. The 

patients, mostly small babies, had been 
more than usually vociferous in their efforts 
to frustrate even the kindliest attempts at 
an examination. The last case was just 
coming in. The mother was a large woman 
with a worried expression, and she carried 
a very small baby of about four or five 
months; a normal-looking baby except for 
the very ferocious scowl it wore. At any 
rate, it wasn’t howling. The mother crossed 
the room and sat down. 

The Great Man turned towards her. 

‘*“ What are you complaining of, 
mother ? ”’ 

““ Well,’? she said, ‘‘ I’m rather worried 
about ’im. ’E don’t seem quite normal; ’e 
talks.’ 

‘* Talks, does he? ’’ queried the Great 
Man. ‘* How old is he? ”’ 

‘* Four months and two weeks,’’ replied 
the mother. ‘‘ It don’t seem natural.’’ 





““You hear that, gentlemen,’’ said the 
Great Man, turning to his class. ‘‘ This 
case is an interesting contrast to the more 
usual case, where the mother is worried 
because the child is backward about talk- 
ing.” 

*** What sort of things does he say? ”’ he 
asked. 

‘* Well, ’e swears.’’ 

‘“He . . . what!’ exclaimed the Great 
Man. 

**°E swears. Swears somethink awful, 
’e do. But, of course, he takes that from 
his father.”’ 

The Great Man was badly shaken. 
Nothing like this had ever happened before, 
and, to add to his consternation, the baby 
put a tiny hand to its mouth and stifled a 
yawn. The class woke up a little. 

““ Was it a normal birth? ’’ was the next 
question, delivered in a faltering tone. 

** Oh yes, Doctor.” 

“Any trouble with his milk? ”’ 
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** Never touch the stuff,’’ put in the baby, 
in a deep bass voice. 

‘* Good God,’’ gasped the Great Man. 
** Wh-what does he take, then? ”’ 

‘** Beer! ’’ snarled the baby. 


With an effort the Great Man managed to 
pull himself together. ‘‘ Has there ever 
been any discord in the family, which might 
have disturbed him? ”’ 

‘“ 1 should just say there has,’’ inter- 
rupted the baby in truculent tones. ‘‘ Why, 
1 could tell you = 


‘* Now, Herbert,’’ soothed the mother. 


The Great Man was getting badly rattled. 
The situation was obviously passing out of 
his control. He mopped his brow feverishly 
and began to ask questions at random; 
anything that came into his head, in the 
vain hope that something might give him a 
clue to this extraordinary phenomenon. He 
still directed the questions to the mother, 
despite the fact that this terrible child was 
manifestly capable of looking after itself. It 
didn’t seem quite right to bandy words with 
a child of that age. 

The mother’s replies to his questions were 
drowned by the obscene comments of her 
precocious offspring. The class were shift- 
ting nervously in their seats. The baby was 
so thoroughly unpleasant, so obviously con- 
temptuous of everyone; and nobody who 
has not experienced it can realise how 
humiliating it is to be held in contempt by 


a four-month baby. 


At a complete loss, the Great Man started 
to examine the infant. 

‘* Open your mouth, my little man,’ he 
said nervously, 

‘* Why? ’’ said the baby. 

‘* The Doctor wants to see inside,’’ put 
in the mother. The baby pointed out to her 
in no uncertain tone that this was fairly 
obvious. 
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The Great Man hurriedly let the matter 
drop and proceeded to examine the neck, 
reflecting longingly how easy it would be 
to strangle the little brat. The vicious look 
in the beastly little fiend’s eye decided him 
against this course, however, and the ex- 
amination was completed without further 
incident, except that he sustained a_ kick 
under the jaw while testing the knee-jerks. 


“* Well, mother,’’ said the Great Man, 
when he had recovered a little, ‘‘ I can find 
nothing the matter with your boy.”’ 


*“ Nobody thought you would,’’ said the 
baby contemptuously. 


Desperately the Great Man continued, 
hardly attempting to conceal his eagerness 
to get rid of the pair. 


**] think I should just try ignoring him. 
Leave him alone, and with patience you 
may find that he’ll grow out of it.’’ 

The mother got up to go. She didn’t say 
anything, but she didn’t look at all satisfied. 
The baby didn’t, either, but he did say 
something, and he was still saying it when 
the door closed on them both. 


Nothing has subsequently been heard of 
this amazing child, and the only record of 
the case is the Great Man’s note, obviously 
written when he was labouring under some 
severe nervous strain, and not at all himself. 

It was very brief, and ran as follows :— 

Herbert Egmont, aged four months. 

Complaining of mother and everything 
else he can think of. Swears, drinks and 
probably plays cards. 

Weight at birth: Quite impossible. 

Family history : Quite unthinkable. 

Past history : Quite unprintable. 

WILL THE THROAT DEPARTMENT PLEASE 
SEE? 
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LETTER TO THE C.O. 


‘* Honoured Sir, 

‘‘ Having been amputated from my 
family for some years, and as I have com- 
plaints of the abdomen coupled with great 
conflagrations of the internal and prostra- 
tion of all desire for work, with also dis- 


OF AN INDIAN REGIMENT 


gorging of my dinner, I hope your highness 
will excuse my attending orderly room for 
ten or nine days, and in duty bound, shall 
ever pray for the salubrity of your temper 
and the enlargement of your family.”’ 





. * ““T must tell you about My 
Operation. Do you remember that beautiful 
cyst I had on my lower lip? Well, I went 
to the Hospital here last Wednesday and 
had it out. It had become quite a lump— 
unsightly and a nuisance. I padded into 
the operating theatre in my stockinged feet 
and coatless. A charming nurse bade me 
lie down on the table—a_ rickety Heath- 
Robinsonian affair which rocked like a ham- 
mock. Then I was covered all over by a 
young surgeon with white draperies (draper- 
ies over me, not the surgeon). My mouth 
being exposed, he filled that to the brim 
with cotton wool. Having muffled me he 
began to ask me questions to which I could 
only murmur ‘Mmmmmmmm!’_ So _ he 
jabbed a cocaine needle seven hundred and 
one times into the region of the cyst. I 
thought it would be a glorious joke if he 
lost the cyst when my lip swelled up to twa 
sizes larger than a barrage balloon. And | 
couldn’t help chortling a bit when he asked 
me where it was, even though it was my 
cyst he had lost. He said to a pal who was 
nearby that he had a cyst and what did he 
think he ought to do with it. ‘ My God!’ 
I thought, ‘ I’ve brought the blighter a 
perfectly good cyst and he doesn’t know 
how to deal with it!’ His pal said that he 
thought he should do a dissection. He had 
seen one done like that a couple of weeks 
ago. My bloke apparently thought such a 
plan as good as any and piunged on with 
the job. He jabbed open a hole with short, 
tugging jabs, clipped the works back and 
proceeded to cut out my beloved cyst, 
which after nine months, had become more 
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or less attached to me. My hide must be 
tough; at least I take that as the reason 
for the knife getting blunt. He called for 
a sharper knife which a sweetly feminine 
voice gave him, said ‘Ah, that’s better! ’ 
and plunged with it once more. ‘ Once more 
to the breech.’ His pals complimented him 
and cheered him on as they passed through 
at various intervals. ‘ Nice work,’ ‘ Very 
pretty,’ etc. He admitted to one that he 
was afraid—terrified—lest he should ‘ but- 
tonhole’ the flesh. He kept calling to me 
at intervals ‘ All right? ’ in a kindly enquir- 
ing tone but which seemed to expect the 
worse. But I was ever ready with a muffled 
* Yes.’ 


*“ Time passed. It was a long and tedious 
job apparently. But finally the hemstitching 
was done and | was sitting up gargling 
with a most charming nurse and watching 
my young surgeon. He had my cyst in his 
gloved hand and looked as pleased as 
Punch. I complimented him on a nice job 
—for really it was. He had cut the thing 
out without bursting it. He offered it to 
me to take home. But it was all covered in 
bits of me and a little gruesome to carry in 
a bus with unsuspecting law-abiding citizens 
and besides I suspected the Sealyham here 
wouldn’t appreciate it. So I declined his 
generous offer and said farewell to my off- 
spring and padded off. And that’s the whole 
silly story. My lip is almost normal again. 


With best wishes, 





Yours, 


STEPHEN HERRIEF.’’ 








EXCERPTS. 


Tunes THAT Micut Have BEEN Put BETTER 
rr but no cases of this type are 
included in this series, and reference may 
be made to Jackson’s work, already quoted, 
for dull details.” 
JAMES MAxwELL, 
B.M.]J., April, 1940. 


* * * 


FUNCTIONAL 
‘** Patient is complaining of infra-mam- 
mary pain and palpations.’’ 
Heard on a Ward-Round. 





FOREIGN POLITICS 
Il Duce was in the Italian 
Chamber when a motion was passed.’’ 
B.B.C. News Item. 


* * * 


MEDICAL CIRCLES 
*“ Would you say this tumour was the 
size of a halfpenny? ”’ 
‘Almost as long as a halfpenny, sir, but 
not quite as wide.’’ 
Surgical Out-Patients. 
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MY FRIEND BINDLEBINE 


Ww’ said Bindle, ‘‘ I’ve done 
-" 


‘““ Really,’’ I said. ‘* Done 
what? ”’ 


** Had a look at most of the institutions, 
customs, and working bees of your vener- 
able foundation, and frankly I’m rather glad 
I shall not have the galling experience of 
investigating them any further.’ 


** What ho! ”’ said I, nettled. ‘‘ Steady, 
old cocksparrer; explain that crack, or we 
shall have words—harsh words, old friend, 
and bitter.”’ 


‘“‘All right, you’ve asked for it, here it 
is,’ said Bindle calmly. ‘‘ You say that 
Bart.’s is a proud medical college; her 
games, her mighty intellects of the artistic 
world, her scholastic achievements, ring 


round your poor deluded head . 


It was at this moment that I dropped my 
brick. ‘‘Ah,’’ I said, ‘‘ but, Bindlebine, I 
have known Bart.’s far longer than you and 
have seen these things happen.”’ 


The quiet voice cut in, ‘‘ ‘ But where are 
the snows of yesteryear? ’ My dear Cortez, 
I can only judge by what I can see; and 
what I see of your comrades in arms, the 
virtue of putting up a decent show at the 
games end of the list is a dead duck—mag- 
nificent material for a draughts marathon, 
or even, I say it with distaste, a jitter-bug 
contest—but for the more manly things of 
life—definitely no! ”’ 


This outburst flustered me a trifle, not to 
mention angering me beyond measure, and 
proved my undoing, for without thinking I 
blurted out : 

“* Bindlebine, if you think we come here 
first to play games and behave like . . .” 


*“ 1 don’t, old man, I don’t; but if you 
were going to mention work, I would re- 
mind you that you yourself failed your last 
two examinations, and that the whole boil- 
ing lot of you didn’t do, if I may burst the 
bounds of grammar, so hot; no, if you 
would fain argue, that cock won’t fight.’’ 

“‘All right,”’ I said—raging by this time. 
“If that’s how you feel, don’t come here 
any more.” 

“* Thanks, I won’t,’’ said Bindle. ‘‘As a 
matter of fact, I have a date with some 
St. J.’s men, for a noggin—nice fellows, if 
not quite so interesting from an ethnological 
standpoint as your little playmates. Care 
to come along? ”’ 

**O.K.,’’ I said gloomily. 
small something after all that.’ 

‘* By the way,’’ said Bindle, ‘‘ I happened 
to hear these chaps talking to some St. R.’s 
men about some Bart.’s people they’d 
run across, and they were in agreement 
it appeared—but if we keep off the subject 
and don’t mention where you come from, 
everything will be all right.’’ 

This was too much. I escorted Bindle 
to the Giltspur Gate and bade him good-bye 
for ever. I wonder if I wronged him? 

CORTEZ. 


““T need a 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONGESTION 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

Conditions must have changed considerably since 
the April Editorial was written. I would not 
quarrel with the remarks about the advantages of 
students being allowed to live in, nor with the 
praise for the work, which must have been truly 
enormous, of those in charge of the Medical College, 
but to ‘ean that now fewer students see more 
patients ! 

If each eels: was divided between the various 
Sector Hospitals, this might well be true. After 
all, in peace-time different years never clashed, for 
they were engaged in different departments and 
each year was divided into several groups, but 
now that all the men of one year are doing the 
same appointment together at one hospital, where 
their teachers are fewer or their visits rarer, con- 
gestion at Out-Patient Departments is not relieved 
but aggravated. I do not know what conditions 


were like previously, but surely ninety men at 
**S.0.P.’s.’ or forty-five at ‘‘ Eyes” or 
‘“‘E.N.T.’s”? are not considered a paltry few? 
Even if there is an increased number of patients, 
one is unable to see them unless one is in the 
front two or three rows. 


I am not suggesting that the situation is not 
inevitable, but the picture is certainly not the 
happy one that was painted in the Editorial. 


I would like to take this opportunity of express- 
ing my appreciation, not as a placebo, but in sheer 
honesty, of the ‘‘ new ” life in the ‘‘ old ” Journal. 
I hope that we shall have many more articles on 
the histotical associations of the Hospital, among 
the other good things. 

G. R. HOLTBY. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, E.C.1. 
April 16th, 1940. 

{It should be pointed out that congestion in certain 
departments is partly due to ‘‘ overlap’”’ caused by the 
three months lost at the beginning of the war.—Editor.] 
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OBITUARY 


E. G. REYNOLDS 


HE sudden death of Edward G. Rey- 
a nolds, at the age of 27, on March 4th, 

will have come as a shock to his many 
friends. He was born on January 6th, 1913. 
He entered University College, Swansea, 
and passed the first M.B. examination in 
1931. In October, 1932, he entered the 
London University, and after passing his 
second M.B. examination he entered 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, in 
October, 1934. He qualified M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., in October, 1937, and obtained 
his M.B., B.S., degree in May, 1938. 


Reynolds first served as Casualty House 
Physician for three months, and after this 
was appointed Junior House Physician and 
then Senior House Physician to a Medical 
Unit at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


When the Hospital was partially evacu- 
ated at the outbreak of War, Reynolds be- 
came the Senior Resident Medical Officer 
at Cell Barnes Hospital, near St. Albans, 
Herts. We lived and worked together there 
for the first two months of the War, and 
during this time my previous impression of 
Reynolds as a man of character and deep 
understanding strengthened. From the first 
it was evident that he had the best influence 
on his patients that a doctor can have. 
They trusted him. His presence and under- 
standing helped them. His clinical work 
was of a high order. He had a hunger for 
knowledge, not only as a means of helping 
his, patients, but also for its own sake. 
Reynolds had already developed many satis- 
fying interests in life. He loved the coun- 
try, and on one of our walks he told me 
of two fields at home that belonged to him 
with a stream running through them. He 
had a vivid picture of them in his mind. 
His untimely death is a sad loss to all who 
knew him. 

GEOFFREY EVANS. 


ok * * 


Reynolds would hate eulogy, for he never 
sought the limelight. But may I refer simply 
to his unflurried calm? Nothing rattled 
him. The only thing that might perturb him 
was complacency, and no patient in his 
wards could suffer any neglect. 


He seemed to make up his mind easily, 
but in talking with him you soon found how 
much care he spent on coming to his con- 
clusions. On this account he was never 
afraid to adopt an opinion of his own and 
stand by it. 


His sudden death, when so much re- 
mained for him to do, was a sad shock to 
many who had confidence in him, 


E.C. O. J. 


DR. E. T. GLENNY 


We regret to announce the death, at the 
age of 59, of Elliot Thomson Glenny, of 
Clapton-in-Gordano, in Somerset. 

Dr. Glenny was educated at Redlands 
Hill House School, and then at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, where he finally be- 
came a House Surgeon. 

In 1910 he went to practise in Peru, and 
while there explored parts of the country 
with the Yale-Harvard Expedition of 1911, 
while later he led an expedition of his own 
in the Amazon region. 


During the Great War he was surgical 
specialist to the R.A.M.C., and after treat- 
ing the first batch of some 700 casualties 
from Mustard Gas and Phosgene, was 
responsible for the official War Office report 
on Poison Gas Attacks. 

After the War he became Surgeon to 
Southmead Hospital and then took up a 
practice in Clifton, which he gave up in 1936 
to become Medical Instructor to the A.R.P. 
Department of the Home Office for the 
South Wales district. Two years ago he 
went to Bristol and assisted the Medical 
Officer of Health in organising the A.R.P., 
but unfortunately, owing to poor health, 
retired from this last December. 

A keen sportsman, Dr. Glenny played 
hockey for Essex, Lincolnshire and Glouces- 
tershire, and captained the Eastern and 
Western Counties Hockey XI’s, and was 
also a member of the British Ski Club. 


Apart from his sporting and medical acti- 
vities, he was a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and his charming manner 
and infectious enthusiasm made his death 
most keenly felt by all who came in contact 
with him in his many spheres of life. 
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FRIERN HOSPITAL 
Beard Club Reports. 


The second meeting of the B.C. was held 
nthe M.ALV. at 7 p.m. on Friday, March 
Oth. The President, Mr. Pearse, was in 
he chair. 

Mr. Morgan was elected first) Tlonorary 
\lember (Beardless) and initiated the custom 
if presenting the Club with a fuil 
allon of ale. 

Mr. Conte Mendoza and Mr. O’Carroll 
vere later elected as Bearded members (2nd 
Class). 


hemi- 


Toasts were drunk to the unknown host 
of the previous day's tea-party and to M. 
Champetier de Ribes. 

Hare-hunting — and 
drunk ad nauseam, 

After) dinner, members, in full 
attended No, | Hall for dancing, 

Noticeable lapses of decorum cecurred 
during the evening and the President was 
disempresidented by a hemi-quorum for 


fox-shooting — were 


regalia 


infamous conduct in a professional respect. 

Two new Presidents, Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Golden, both self-appointed, were rejected 
by the Club. 

The third meeting was held on Friday, 
April 12th, at 7.30. A) hitherto” unprece- 
dented number of toasts were drunk, due to 
the generosity of three 
members. 

Two Presidents, Mr. Macdougall and Mr. 
Belam successively and unsuccessfully took 
the chair, 


new honorary 


No agreement whatsoever was obtained 
except upon the motion that bottles (four) 
of Guinness should be sent to Dr. Avery 
Jones in recognition of his valuable services 
to the nation. 

Later disagreement hecame acute, damage 
16 persons and vroperty 
meeting ( 
midnight. 


resulting, and the 
broke up in disorder soon after 





STUDENTS’ UNION 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

To-day being the end of a Students’ Union year, 
if can be said that the year has been divided 
equally into normal peace-time activities and the 
far different circumstances of war. 

Collecting Day was held in the Spring of last 
year. We were favoured by good weather, and 
over 400 collectors turned out to collect for the 
Hospital, raising the sum of £1,186, an even larcer 
sum than last vear. In the Summer the Bart.’s 
Fair was held in the Square, and here again a 
number of Students gave their time to help make 
the Fair a great success. 

At the same time, during the past Summer there 
was the feeling that War was close at hand, and 
the Student A.R.P. Committee proposed to the 


College that a series of Air Raid lectures be given: 


this proposal was accepted, and G. Discombe and 


\. P. Bentall gave a series of really excellent 


lectures, the success of which may be gauged by 


N 


te large numbers that attended four afternoons 
week for ten days. The Students’ Umon owes 
em a great debt of gratitude for the vast amount 
work they put in. 
At the same time we heard of the Sector 
heme for Hospitals in case of War and here 
ain the A.R.P. Committee, with Discombe and 
ntall, Heyiand, Van de T.inde and Sinclair 
utit, were in no small way responsible for the 
ick and efficient way that Students went to the 
rious Sector Hospitals the day before War broke 
t 
n the middle of August the work of preparing 
Hospital against Air Raids began, and some 
vof the truly remarkable amount of hard work 
t was put in may be estimated by the fact that 
000 sand-bags were filled and 1,176 yards of 
1 were used, a large proportion of this work 
ng done by Students of this Hospital. 


The outbreak of War found the Union split up 
in Hospitals and First Aid Posts extending from 
the City of London to Luton in Bedfordshire, some 
in conditions far from comfortable; nevertheless 
the Secretaries of the Union did not receive one 
complaint, and everyone accepted the altered cir- 
cumstances with good heart and set out to make 
the best of their surroundings. 

The beginning of the Rugby, Soccer and Hockey 
seisons found us without the athletic ground at 
Chislehurst, which had been taken over by the 
Army. The Medical Officer of Mill Hill School 
Ilospital, however, very kindly allowed us to use 
the grounds at Mill Hill, and up till December 
games took place there. Chislehurst is now again 
available, and had it not been for the hard weather 
it would have been used regularly by Hospital 
sides. 

The preclinicals are now up at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge; here they have founded their own 
local Students’ Union and Clubs. It is to be hoped 
that Club Secretaries here will try to arrange fix- 
tures with them so that the two components of 
the Students’ Union will not be completely isolated 
from one another. 


Journal 


We congratulate the Committee, who, 
overcoming many difficulties, have produced some 
excellent Journals. 

Finally, we wish every good wish to the number 
of Bart.’s men who have joined the Services and 
assure them of a sincere welcome when 


they are 
able to visit the Hospital. 


We congratulate the newly elected Council and 
Wish the Students’ Union every success in the 
coming year, : 

Your obedient servants, 
RL. Tiare. 
A. R. JAMEs. 
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FINANCIAL 


The Financial Report is of necessity incomplete, 
since, owing to pressure of work and diminished 
staff owing to the War, the accountants have been 
vnable to furnish us with a financial statement of 
the past year in time for this meeting. It will be 
my responsibility as Secretary to see that this 
statement is made public when it is forthcoming, 
and, in the meantime, to give some indication of 
the present financial position. 

In the first place we may state that in the past 
year the total expenditure of the Students’ Union 
did not exceed its income, so that we may con- 
sider ourselves solvent. On the other hand, we 
may say with equal certainty that there is but 
little balance in hand, almost all of the said inconie 
having been absorbed by necessary expenditure. 
Yhe principal items of this expenditure are :-— 

1. The upkeep of grounds and facilities at Fox- 

bury. 

2. The upkeep of the A.R. and its comforts. 

3. The upkeep of the A.R. and its comforts at 

Charterhouse. 

4. The various Club grants. 

We may therefcre rest assured that the financial 
position in the past year was Satisfactory. 

With the outbreak of War, and the onset of a 
new financial year, the position was far less cer- 
tain. Our income, derived mainly from the sub- 
scriptions of new members, was uncertain, and our 
expenditure, with large numbers of Students at 
Cambridge, and the War Office occupying the 
grounds at Chislehurst, was equally uncertain. It 
is therefore possible to give only the broadest out- 
line of the proposed financial procedure in the 


REPORT 


coming year. So far as it can be ascertained, our 
income will not be greatly diminished. A great 
extra expenditure is the maintenance of sports 
facilities and other comforts for the Preclinical 
Students at Cambridge. This is made possible by 
saving resulting from :— 

A decreased war-time rent at Chislehurst. 

2. A decrease in wages owing to the smaller 
number of peopie now employed by the 
Students’ Union. 

These main items having been considered, it was 
found possible to give the various Clubs grants 
which are, in most cases, equal to their normal 
allowances. 

There is one financial matter of importance 
which must also be mentioned, as it involves the 
invested capital of the Students’ Union. The sum 
of £100 was loaned to the Journal to put it on a 
sound basis in its efforts to continue its activities 
in war-time. This involved the sale of capital. (1 
might add that the Journal Committee states that 
it is now in a position to repay this sum, mainly 
owing to the magnificent response of subscribers 
at home and abroad. The Finance Committee 
decided, however, that it is better for them to 
maintain control of this sum for the time being, 
and it has now been satisfactorily invested.) 

Thus we see that financially the past year was 
in every way satisfactory and that adequate 
arrangements have been made for the present year, 
on what is of necessity an uncertain and changing 
foundation. 

A. P. BENTALL, 
Hon. Financial Secretary 





SPORTS NEWS 


EDITORIAL 

At the end of a season, the normal function of a 
Sports Editor is to look back with pride on 
successes scored, or find justification for failures 
suffered. Only in time of war does it become 
really evident that it is the ‘* aggressive instinct 
which is mainly responsible for keenness about 
competitive sport. In war this instinct is fully 
satisfied, and games are played as games only, 
with very little importance attached to results. In 
no sport more than boxing is this more evident. 
Competitive boxing is, by the very nature of it, a 
belligerent pastime, and this season nothing more 
than a little occasional gentle sparring has even 
been heard of. If we may Le permitted to say 
so—a very good thing, too. 


HOCKEY CLUB 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital v. Royal Naval College 
Drawn 2—2, 

For the seond time this season we were enter- 
tained away by the Navy. We arrived at their 
ground in one of H.M. vehicles and were met by 
an anxious Press photographer who insisted on 
taking a group of each team before the game 
started. The Hospital lived up to its reputation 
for variations in sports dress, and the more 
** Heath Robinson *’ attires were skilfuily blended 
into the back row. After sweet smiles, etc., had 
finished, the Hospital took the field. 

The game started off in a leisurely way and both 
sides found that the ball was most difficult to con- 


trol. K. Harrison scored the first goal, and after 
seme wonderful exhibitions of turf-hacking by both 
sides, our Opponents attacked strongly but were 
repelled by our balloon-barrage expert. The Hos- 
pital forced a corner but were unable to score 
from it: just before half-time the Naval College 
equalised with a good shot. In the second half 
the Hospital began to play with more verve, but 
the effort was of short duration, Our halves and 
backs were plaving quite well, although one back 
gave us a wonderful exhibition of how to dribble 
the ball back towards his own goal!! (He did not 
score.) Roberts was much in evidence and 
afforded some good action studies for the camera- 
man. [Some say that ‘Trevor had advanced him 
a small sum, so that he could have his photo 
taken: but we must stop any gossip in case the 
enemy hears us!} Play was confined to mid-field 
for a while, and then Roberts scored after a good 
passing movement by our forwards: our opponents 
quickly followed suit, and the final result was a 
draw. 

Peam: AW i Avintes: MR. EE. Ellis. PB. Av. 
isaac; G. C;, Franklin, H. R: Matrett. °C. T. A. 
James; |. Marold, K, ©. Harrison, T. M. C. 
Roberts, T. N. Fison. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital vy. Westminster 
Hospital. Won 6—4. 

The game began with great bustling tactics by 
our forward line and the pressure was kept up 
throughout the first half. The forwards played 


very well and soon after the start goals in quick 
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succession were scored by Harrison and Heyland. 
Our opponents were rather surprised by these 
‘shock ” tactics, and a further goal was added 
by Marrett from a penalty corner. Westminster 
Hospital then forced a corner and scored after a 
good rush. The score at half-time was 4—2 after 
House had scored for the Hospital. After the 
interval the pace of the game was much slower, 
and our forwards played rather indifferent hockey 
for a short while. After some strenuous play in 
mid-field the forwards perked up and Harrison 
scored another goal. The halves and backs were 
playing | very well—Ellis was doing occasional 

pings”’ to keep himself amused, whilst our 
right-half was instructing his opposite number in 
the art of geometric designs! Westminster Hos- 
pital attacked strongly and scored to make the 
score 5—3. The Hospital then forced two penalty 
corners. Marrett scored an excellent goal, which 
was unfortunately disallowed because the referee’s 
view was obstructed. However, after Westminster 
had scored again, the Hospital made certain of 
victory by another goal scored by Heyland. Only 
one member of their team stayed after tea, and he 
was taught how to play ye olde ancient game of 
Darte Golfe. 


Team: M. W. L. White; R. E. Ellis, J. Atwill; 
C. T. A. James, R. H. Marrett, A. G. E. Pearse; 
T. N. Fison, R. Heyland, K. O. Harrison, S. R. 
Hewitt, R. A. House. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital v. Centymca 
Won 7—1. 


The game was played at Chislehurst on a perfect 
ground in very hot weather. The Hospital was 
fortunate in having the services of some newly 
fledged quacks, viz., ‘‘ Ping,’ ‘‘ Basher’? and 
‘* Lovely ’?! The Hospital attacked strorigly and 
soon forced a corner but did not score; a little 
later three quick goals were scored by Hill and the 

‘* gemelli.”? Our “opponents managed to keep play 
in mid-field for a little while and then J. L. Fison 
scored again for the Hospital. Centymca then 
broke through our defences and scored a good 
goal. In the second half the Hospital had a num- 
ber of short corners, but was unable to score. 
Once again our opponents attacked strongly, and 
a goal seemed inevitable, especially as our goal- 
keeper was lured out of the goal, but Ellis hurtled 
across the field and cleared the ball away from 
the goalmouth. Further goals were scored for the 
Hospital by Heyland (1) and J. L. Fison (3). The 
result was a win 7—1 for the Hospital. This was 
the last match of a very successful and enjoyable 
season. 


Results: Played 14, won 9, drawn 1, lost 4. 

Team: M. W. L. White; R. E. Ellis, J. Atwill; 
A. G. E. Pearse, H. R. Marrett, P. W. Isaac; 
G. C. Franklin, R. Heyland, J. L. Fison, P. G. 
Hill. 








NEW BOOKS 


My Life. The Autobiography of Havelock Ellis. 
(Heinemann. Price 15s.) 


Havelock Ellis wrote his Autobiography over a 
long period of time, and he wrote it entirely 
without self-consciousness, as we would write a 
most personal diary such as we would guard under 
lock and key. He obviously wrote completely 
without regard for the opinions of whoever should 
read it: “ The attentions of the world,’’ he found, 
‘‘ embarrass more than they flatter,’ and this atti- 
tude gives us, therefore, a very true picture of a 
very remarkable life. In parts the book is un- 
doubtedly tedious and difficult to read—though the 
writer is always a great master of the English 
language—especially towards the end when it 
becomes largely taken up with letters to and from 
his wife. His relations with his wife actually form 
a most enthralling psychological study: the author 
of such great works as The Psychology of Sex states 
that ‘‘ it must be a hard task for the sexual athlete 
io become a great lover.’’ Havelock Ellis was a 
great lover indeed, and, above all else, his Auto- 
biography is a great love story, and the very last 
sort of love story we should have expected. 


It is interesting to note that it was in reading 
The Life and Letters of James Hinton that he came 
upon the passage where ‘‘it was decided that 
young James should enter the medical profession, 

and he was accordingly placed at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital Medical School’’; that 
instant caused him to decide to become a doctor 
and laid the foundations of his later life and work. 


Mellor’s Modern Inorganic Chemistry. Revised and 
Edited by G. D. Parkes, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. Price 14s.) 

This is a new edition of a well-known book, 
which has been greatly improved both by the 
publishers in the quality of paper and the printing 
and by the author in the arrangement of the 
material. It is a good book and amply repays for 
the space it occupies on the bookshelf. The book 
would be further improved if physical chemistry 
received more adequate treatment; it should not 
be impossible to combine this, which implies the 
fundamental principles of the subject, with general 
descriptive chemistry in one book. There is no 
mention of pH and methods for its determination, 
or of buffer solutions; while the treatment of indi- 
cators is superficial. Such subjects. are of vital 
importance to the medical student and their inclu- 
sion would make a good book better. 

General and Inorganic Chemistry. By P. J. Dur- 
rant, M.A., Ph.D. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price 8s.) 

This is a book written by an enthusiast for the 
electromic theory of valency; a barren theory 
which collates but seldom predicts. This treatment 
of the subject is well done but the rest of the book 
is mediocre. It is not suitable to the needs of 
medical students; there is too great a stress on 
metallic chemistry and too little on_ physical 
chemistry, which is presented in a_ half-hearted 
manner. The chapter on mass action and equilibria 
is not good, nor are the definitions of acid and 
base, while oxidation and reduction which is essen- 
tially only a case of electron transfer receives too 
little treatment. 
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RECENT BOOKS AND PAPERS BY 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S MEN 


Burrows, H. Jackson. ‘‘ Incomplete Fracture of 
Femoral Neck in a case of Infantile Coxa 
Vara.” Brit. Med. J., April 6, 1940, p. 569. 

CoLeMAN, F. ‘‘ Incidents and Accidents in the 
Great War.” Brit. Dent. J., Vol. 68, April 1, 
1940, pp. 271-77. 

Datty, J. F. Harts. ‘‘ Headache in Relation to 
Cardiac Affections.” West London Med. ]., 
Vol. 45, March, 1940, pp. 6-10. 

Discomne, G. See Vartan, C. K., and ——. 

ELMsLik, R. C. ‘‘ The Treatment of Talipes Equino 
Varus.”’ Med. Press and Circ., March 27, 
1940, pp. 262-4. 

Groves, E. W. Hey. ‘‘ The Life and Works of 
Moynihan.’ Brit. Med J., April 13, 1940, 
pp. 601-6; April 20, pp. 649-51. 

Hosrorp, J. P. ‘‘ Views in Surgery.” Camb. 
Univ. Med. Soc. Mag., Vol. 17, Lent Term, 
1940, pp 65-7 

* JonEscu, P. (Jenner Hoskin and ——). “Analysis 
of Fifty + eso Electrocardiograms including 
Lead IV.” Brit. Heart /J., Vol. 2, 1940, pp. 
33-46. 

** Electrical Axis 
Deviation of Fifty Normal Electrocardio- 
grams.”’ /bid, Vol. 2, 1940, pp. 47-50. 

*LIVINGSTONE, F. D. M. ‘‘ Some Problems of 
Evacuation as Experienced in a Midland 
County.”’ Practitioner, Vol. 144, March, 1940, 
pp. 268-75. 

MaxweELL, J. ‘‘ Localized Emphysema as a Sign of 
Incomplete Bronchial Obstruction.” Brit. 
Med. ]., March 30, 1940, pp. 520-22. 

Payne, R. T. ‘‘ Pneumococcal Parotitis and Ante- 
cedent Auriculotemporal Syndrome. Lancet, 
April 16, 1940, pp. 634-6. 

*Power, Str D’Arcy. ‘*‘ The Muniment Room of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. Bull. 
Hist, Med., Vol. 8, 1940, pp. 392-462. 

Raven, R. W. ‘‘ The Syndrome of Traumatic 
Shock.”? Post-Grad. Med. ]., Vol. 16, April, 
1940, pp. 118-24. 

Vartan, C. K. ‘‘ Cause of Breech Presentation.” 
Lancet, March 30, 1940, pp. 595-6. 

—— and Drscompe, G. ‘“‘ Death from Quinine 
Poisoning.” Brit. Med. 7., March 30, 1940, 
pp. 525-6. 





* Reprints received. 





EXAMINATION RESULTS 
Final Conjoint Diplomas — April, 1940 


Simpson, R. A. H. Cartwright, J. F. 
Kingston, R. F. Barwood, A. J. 
Jack, R. C. Liberthson, A. 
Smith, B. J. D. Pablot, P. J. 

O’ Neill, B. H. Horton, J. A. G. 
Morgan, H. V. Ellis, R. E. 
Dickson, R. R. Syred, D. R. 
King, H. Ward, A. I. 
House, R. A. Thompson, F. A. 
Jacobs, J. Golden, M. B. H. 
Pearse, A. G. Everson. Griffiths, E. 
Meyers, R. L. Bernstein, A. J. 
Katz, A. Lang, A. 





June Issue.—Contributions for the June 
issue should be received not later than 
Thursday, May 16th. 


BIRTHS. 
AVERY-JONES.—On April 5th, 1940, at Bromley and 
Chislehurst Maternity Hospital to Dorothea (née 
Pfirter), wife of F. Avery Jones, M.D., M.R.C.P.—a son. 


BEILBY.—On April 8th, 1940, at the Shiel Nursing Home, 
Weybridge, Katharine (née Cunliffe-Owen), wife of 
Dr. F. J. Beilby, a daughter. 

CASTLEDEN.—On April 16th, 1940, at 52, The Grove, 
Edgware, to Joan, wife of Dr. L. I, M. Castleden—a 
daughter. 

EVANS.—On March 18th, 1940, at the Princess Christian’s 
Nursing Home, Windsor, to 2" (née Henderson), 
wife of E. Stanley Evans, F.R.C.S.—a son. 


FORCE-JONES. On March 2ist, "1940, at ‘ Holmlea,” 
Yapton, Arundel, to Blanche (née Crabbe), wife of 
Dr. R. J. Force-Jones—a daughter. 


HINDLEY.—On March 18th, 1940, at Shyira, Ruanda, 
Belgium Mandated Territory, to Phyllis (née Tatham), 
wife of Dr. G. Talbot Hindley—the gift of a son 
(Christopher). 


HULBERT.—On April 3rd, 1940, at 19, Bentinck Street, 
W.1, to Joan (née Grazebrook), wife of Dr. N. G. 
Hulbert—a son. 


KIRKWOOD.—On March 29th, 1940, at Wellington 
Nursing Home, New Malden, to Thelma, wife of 
Surgeon-Lieutenant R. M. Kirkwood, Royal Navy—a 
daughter. 

ROBERTSON.—On March 19th, 1940, at Ridge Green 
Farm, South Nutfield, to Betty (‘‘ Belinda”), wife of 
Capt. J. T. Robertson, R.A.M.C.—a son. 


SAVAGE.—On March 19th, 1940, at Warescot Nursing 
Home, Brentwood, to Mary (née Battershill), wife of 
Surgeon Lt.-Comdr. S. J. Savage, R.N.—a daughter. 

WILLOUGHBY.—On April 16th, 1940, at the Hoe Park 
Nursing Home, Plymouth, to Kathleen, wife of Surgeon- 
Commander Hugh Willoughby, R.N.V. R.—a daughter. 


YOUNGMAN.—On December 30th, 1939, at Cross House, 
Northam, to Muriel (née Hersee), wife of J. G. 
Youngman, F.R.C.S., a daughter—Judith Ann. 


MARRIAGES. 

HODGE— LECKY.—On April 6th, 1940, at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s The Great, Smithfield, the Rev. Stanley Hodge, 
M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, of Birmingham, to Miss 
Charity Lecky, of London. 


MARTIN JONES—FIGGIS.—On March 3lst, 1940, at 
St. Peter’s Church, Carmarthen, J. D. Martin Jones, 
R.A.M.C., to Margaret Figgis. 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 
On April 30th, 1890, at the Parish Church, Croydon, 
Prideaux George Selby, M.R.CS., L.R.CP., to 
Elizabeth Mary Alice Eastty. Present address: 
Beaugill, Lynsted, Kent. 


DEATHS. 

ELLIS.—On March 17th, 1940, at Swavesey, Cambridge- 
shire, Joseph Watson Ellis, M.D., aged 86. 

FOLLIOTT.—In January, 1940, Surg.-Commander E. 
Folliott, R.N., of St. John’s, Milton, Salisbury. 

HEWER.—On March 24th, 1940, suddenly, at Glenthorne, 
Tarporley, Cecil Mackenzie Hewer, O.B.E., F 

LISSAMAN. — On March 30th, 1940, at his home at 
Pucklechurch, Glos., Thomas Lissaman, M.R.C.S., 
aged 79. ; 

SMITH.—On March 8th, 1940, at Legetat, Hill Head, 
Fareham, William Christian Baumgarten Smith, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., dearly loved husband of Ethel Mary, 
aged 62 years. 

VALERIE.—On April 7th, 1940, Wing Commander John 
Valerie, O.B.E., late R.A.F. Medical Service, aged 74, 
of 60, Wolsey Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 

YOUNG.—On April 9th, 1940, af his home, Bampton, 
N. Devon, Thomas Young, M.R.C.S.,_ L.R.C.P., 
formerly of Londesborough and Woolacombe, aged 79. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Authors are entitled to three complimentary 
copies of the number in which their work appears, 
but will only receive them on application. If 
reprints of an article are required, they are asked 
to send the order before the date of publication 
of the number in which it appears. 
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